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great indoor 
Shows, too. 
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We even have a special 2 night/3 day package deal 

at our Reno hotel. Includes room, dinner, drinks, 

shows—the works. $38.50 per person, double occu- 

pancy. Ask your Travel Agent. 
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In the fun places of the West, the fine hotels are Del Webb 
hotels. At a Del Webb hotel we pamper you. Treat you like 


a guest, not just a customer. We provide the little things 





SUBSIDIARY HOTELS OF 
Det E. Wess CorPORATION = 


Mountain Pradows scovspate, ariz. 
SAUARA - TAHOE LAKE TAHOE, NEV. 


that make your stay a great stay. Like hot water 
when you want it, free ice and fast friendly serv- 
ices. In a Del Webb hotel you'll find fine restau- 


rants and superb food. Above all, you'll 
find people who care about your com- 
fort. Next time you visit one of the fun 
places .. . Scottsdale or Phoenix, Ariz.; 
Las Vegas or Lake Tahoe, Nevada; Fres- 
no, Newport Beach or San Francisco, 
Calif., Be Our Guest. 


THE 


Sroporter INN NEWPORT BEACH, CALIF 


SAN FRANCISCO + FRESNO 


TowneHouse PHOENIX 
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LAKE TAHOE 


HARRAH’S 

Lawrence Welk TV Stars, Mar. 19-21 

Sam Butera, Mar. 25 - Apr. 7 

Barbara McNair, Mar. 25 - Apr. 7 

Bill Cosby, Mar. 25 - Apr. 7 

Burgandy Express, The Picket Fence, 
_Mar. 25 - Apr. 7 

Mitzi Gaynor, Johnny Puleo, Lloyd Lindroth, 
Apr. 8-21 

Judy Lynn, Roy Clayborne, Apr. 22 - May 5 

Engelbert Humperdinck, May 6-19 

Fats Domino, Arthur Ellen, 
The Millionari, May 6-19 

Jim Nabors, May 20-June8_ . 

The Royal Irish Band, May 20 - June 8 

Tennessee Ernie Ford, June 10-23 


HARVEY'S 
Ron Rose & Friend, Mar. 15- Apr. 7 
Vanda & the Del Mars, Mar. 18 - Apr. 7 
Production Group, Mar. 24 - Apr. 20 
Jo Ann Jordan Quintet, Mar. 30 - Apr. 19 
Esquires, Apr. 8-21 
Leather & Lace, Apr. 8-29 
Bobby Brannan Show, Apr. 14- May 4 
Douglas & Lonero, Apr. 21 - May 11 
Lenny Herman Orchestra, Apr. 22 - May 19 
Matys Brothers, May 6-26 
Evalani & the South Sea Islanders, 

May 12-June8 | 
Friends of the Family, May 18 - June 8 
George Liberace Orchestra, May 20 - June 16 
Venus & the Baja Country Jesters, 

May 27 - June 16 
Palmer & Layne, May 27 - June 15 
Vanda & the Del Mars, June 8 - July 1 
Louis Jordan & the Tympany Five, June 9-29 


KINGS CASTLE 


Wayne Cochran & The CC Riders, Mar 10-30 
Flesh, Trio Dancing, Ind. 


SAHARA TAHOE 

Chubby Checker, Mar 1-14 

Al Bello, Mar. 1-28 

Brown Dust, Mar. 1-21 

The Four Tunes, Mar. 8 - Apr. 4 
Jackie Wilson, Mar. 15-28 

Harper Valley PTA, Mar. 22 - Apr. 18 
The Zaras, Mar. 26- Apr. 25 


RENO - SPARKS - CARSON CITY 


CARSON CITY NUGGET 

Paul Midas Show, Mar. 23 - Apr. 4 

Virgil Gifford, Apr. 6-18 

Leon Smith and The Basics, Apr. 20 - May 2 
Venus & the Baja Country Jesters, May 4-16 
Garn Littledyke Show, May 18-30 

The Coulters, June 1-13 

The Chosen Few, June 15-27 





For those who like it sweet, Guy Lombardo 
will emit March 19 through April 8 at the 
Tropicana in Las Vegas. 


HAROLDS CLUB 

Ray Malus, thru Mar. 29 

Sonny King, Mar. 30- Apr. 26; June 22 - 
July 19 

Dick Roman, Apr. 27 - May 24 

Pete Barbutti, May 25 - June 21 


HARRAH’S 

Roger Miller, Joan Rivers, Mar. 18-31 
Jim Burgett, Mar. 19-24 

Lyricks Ltd., Mar. 11-24 

Gaylord & Holiday, Mar. 25- Apr. 7 
Marty Robbins, Apr. 1-14 

Sam Butera, Apr. 8-21 

John Davidson, Apr. 15-28 

Fats Domino, Apr. 22 - May 5 

Trini Lopez, Apr. 29 - May 12 

Judy Lynn, May 6-19 

Bobbie Gentry, May 13 - June 2 
Beverlee & Sidro, May 20 - June 8 
Hank Thompson, May 20 - June 2 
|. L. Millionari, May 21 - June 2 
Dionne Warwick, June 3-16 


HOLIDAY HOTEL _ 
Charles Gould & His Satin Strings 


MAPES 
Karen & Coffee, Mar. 1-31 
Joe Karnes, Ind. 


JOHN ASCUAGA’S NUGGET 

Johnny Brown, Mar. 12-13; Mar. 19-20 

Jimmie Rodgers, Skiles & Henderson, 
Mar. 24-27 

Fred Waring, Apr. 1-14 

Johnny Mann, May 6-19 

Jimmy Dean, May 20 - June 2 

Ed Ames, George Carl, June 3-22 


LAS VEGAS 


ALADDIN 
Funny Farm, Ind. 


CAESARS PALACE 
Jerry Lewis, Osmond Brothers, Mar. 11-24 
Anthony Newley, George Kirby, 
Mar. 25- Apr. 14 
Tom Jones, Norm Crosby, The Blossoms, 
Apr. 15 - May 12 


CIRCUS CIRCUS 
Nudes in the Night '71 
Continuous Circus Acts 


DESERT INN 

Debbie Reynolds, Mar. 9 - Apr. 5 

Al Martino, Joan Rivers, Apr. 6 - May 3 
Juliet Prowse, May 4-31 





The Flamingo marquee will feature Don Ho 
May 20 through June 16 when the island 
entertainer makes a Las Vegas appearance. 








DUNES 

at lh de Paris 1971 starring Heidi Bruhl, 
nd. 

Vive les Girls ’71 

Jack Morgan 


FLAMINGO 
John Rowles, Myron Cohen, Feb. 25- Mar. 24 
Connie Stevens, Mar. 25- Apr. 21 
Sandler & Young, Corbett Monica, 
Apr. 22 - May 19 
Don Ho Show, May 20 - June 16 


FRONTIER 
Wayne Newton, thru Mar. 24, May 6 - June 2 
Robert Goulet, Mar. 24- Apr. 14 
Ray Anthony, Mar. 25 - April 28 
The Supremes, Apr. 15- May 5 
Jack E. Leonard, Apr. 25 - May 19 
Frank Sinatra Jr., Jerry Vale, May 20 - 
June 23 


HACIENDA 
Topless Folies, Ind. 


INTERNATIONAL 
Ann-Margaret, thru Mar. 23 


LANDMARK 
Jimmy Dean, thru Mar. 24 
Bobbie Gentry, Apr. 14 - May 4 


THE MINT 
The Showcasemen, Mar. 30 - May 2 
Eddie Cash, May 3 - June 6 


THE RIVIERA 

Vic Damone, thru Mar. 20 
Totie Fields, Mar. 3-30 

Jan Murray, Mar. 22- Apr. 3 
Vikki Carr, Mar. 31 - Apr. 20 
Shecky Green, Apr. 5- May 1 


SAHARA 
Johnny Carson, Apr. 20-26; June 15-26 


SANDS 

Rowan & Martin, thru Mar. 16 

Don Adams with The Carpenters, Mar. 17 - 
Apr. 13 

Alan King, Apr. 14 - May 4 


SILVER SLIPPER 
Wonderful World of Burlesque 


STARDUST 
Le Lido de Paris, Ind. 


THUNDERBIRD 
Geisha ‘Rella’ 
Pat Moreno’s Artists & Models 


TROPICANA 

Folies Bergere 1971 

Julie London, thru Mar. 18 
Guy Lombardo, Mar. 19 - Apr. 8 
Al Hirt, Apr. 9-29 





Jimmie Rodgers keeps coming back like a 
song — to John Ascuaga’s Nugget, that is. 
He’ll thrill fans there March 24 through 27. 








A World of Entertainment 


Lavish shows in a dazzling setting — 

that’s the Reno/Lake Tahoe area! And big- 
name entertainment! And an around-the-clock 
pace that has made this area world famous for 
cosmopolitan excitement. But, there’s more. 


Recreation Unlimited 


Surrounding Reno is 

a horizon-wide recreation area unmatched 

by any other vacation spot. Vast lakes and 

authentic Old West towns are just a short 

and scenic drive from downtown Reno 

Anyone who loves the great outdoors, 

whether it be trails by mountain lakes or unexplored desert 

vistas, will find it in abundance. Pick your brand of recrea- 

tion: golf, hunting, hiking, water sports — it’s included in 
Reno’s exciting vacation world! 


And, Reno is ready for your Convention 


When an area provides as much fun and activity as Reno, 
you can be sure it’s a mighty popular convention area as 
well. In Reno, conventioneers are in for the time of their 
lives! Huge convention facilities and auditoriums offer every 
modern convenience needed for today’s fast-paced meet- 
ings. Accommodations? Sure! .. . over 10,000 rooms now 
await the fun-loving crowd eager to attend a Reno-based 
convention. 

Planning a vacation? A convention? ste tear 
Make it great — come to the biggest 

of all little cities: Reno! ; 


GREATER RENO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
P. O. Box 2109 
Reno, Nevada 89505 


I'd like to plan a great [] Vacation [] Convention 
NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY 
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Nevada’s new Governor, Mike 
O’Callaghan, is a ‘‘newcomer,” hav- 
ing been born in LaCrosse, Wiscon- 
sin. His early days were spent in 
southern Minnesota, a terrain quite 
different from Nevada. 

Mike moved to the Northwest in 
the forties and became a steel- 
worker prior to his service in the 
Korean war. During the war he was 
wounded by an artillery shell which 
severed his left leg below the knee. 
In 1956 he graduated from the 
University of Idaho with a masters 
degree in teaching and moved to 
Henderson, Nevada where he 
taught for the next five years. 

Mike and his wife, Carolyn, love 
Nevada’s wide open spaces. “We 
can walk here — we do walk for 
miles without climbing a fence,” 
Mike says enthusiastically. 

‘“Nevadans are wonderful people. 
Someone once said ‘Nevadans don’t 
like strangers, so they make them 
friends.’ I’m not so sure they don’t 
like strangers, but I know they do 
make friends fast. 

“Tt’s a wonderful state, where the 
children are blind to the glitter of 
the neon lights, and attracted to the 
wide open spaces and the wonderful 
land surrounding us. 

“Carolyn and I learned quickly 
that in Nevada a man leaves his 
work at the office, and spends his 
free time in pursuit of the wonder- 
ful sports at our fingertips. He 
hunts, fishes, hikes, boats — does 
any of the many things we can do 
in Nevada. 

“T guess there are some puritan- 
ical aspects of Nevadans that we 
like. Our state has a gambling 
image, but I think you’ll find our 
churches are well attended. 

“The visitors keep the casinos 
and entertainment centers going. 
The residents keep the churches and 
social organizations healthy.” 

In this period when Americans 
are vitally concerned about environ- 
mental degredation, Governor Mike 
O’Callaghan shares their concern. 

“T don’t look on Lake Tahoe as 
belonging to any one county or to 





Nevada, or even to America. It cer- 
tainly doesn’t belong to me or any 
of the property owners up there. 
Lake Tahoe is an international 
natural resource. It is not ours to 
play with; it is ours to protect jeal- 
ously for future generations.” 

These same ideas were reflected 
in his initial State of the State mes- 
sage this year when he said: 

“We are custodians of our land 
more than owners. It is a mag- 


Meet Nevada's first family, the O’Callaghan clan. Governor Mike and his wife, 


nificent land, from its deep desert 
canyons to high mountain ranges. 
“Ttisa land where Time waits for 
Man to pass. It has played a power- 
ful role in shaping our heritage.” 
If the love affair which developed 
between Mike O’Callaghan and 
Nevada was based on the wide open 
spaces of the state, his decision to 
seek office must have been based in 
no small part on increasing concern 
for the future of those open lands. 





Carolyn are seated. The children are Brian, Colleen, Michael, Terri, and Timothy. 


And meet Nevada's second family, Lt. Governor Harry M. Reid, his wife, Landra, 





their sons Rory and Leif and daughter, Lana. The Lt. Governor is a native of 
Searchlight. One of his teachers was Governor Mike O’Callaghan. 
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THE PONDEROSA — THE MOST FAMOUS RANCH IN THE WORLD 


Four hundred million viewers can’t be wrong— 
there really is a Ponderosa Ranch. They know the 
ranch as it exists on TV; and now they can visit 
its real-life counterpart at Incline Village on the 
Nevada shore at Lake Tahoe—exactly where it is 
shown on the famous “burning map” seen in every 
episode of the “Bonanza” series. 

And at this ranch, where history buffs find 
Instant 1870 all over the place, there are real me- 


8 





mentoes of the legendary Cartwright family, Ben, 
Hoss and Little Joe. Chief attraction at Lake Ta- 
hoe’s Ponderosa is the ranch house, looking exactly 
as it appears on the television screens of the United 
States and 88 other countries. The Cartwrights, 
who have become firmly enshrined in the hearts 
and minds of people everywhere in the past decade, 
may be heard (depending upon what part of the 
globe the listeners occupy) in any of 12 different 


















languages—Flemish, Japanese, you name it. 
That the Cartwright family of “Bonanza” 
should become a full-fledged American myth with- 
in one decade says something of the hopes and 
longings of all of us living in a frantic world of 
supersonic jets and flights to the moon. Our long- 
ings—and apparently those of much of the rest of 
mankind—are to believe in the American West as 
God’s Country, pardner, where men are men, where 


Camera crews in action. 
Filming sequences for the 
famous Bonanza series at 
Lake Tahoe where the 

4» Ponderosa ranch is located. 


NBC—Ponderosa Ranch 


a man’s word is as good as his bond, where reason 

and justice prevail and where, best of all, the good 

guys always win over the bad guys. | 
All of this is what “Bonanza” and the Cart- 


wright family have brought to millions of televi- 


sion viewers around the earth. 
The result is that Nevada has now become a 
household word all over the world. Ask a Cart- 


wright fan in any foreign country what Nevada 












The Cartwrights’ hatrack frequently 
appears in the opening scene on TV 


Reinheller 














Bill and Joyce Anderson pose behin 





stands for and you get the inevi- 
table answer: “The Ponderosa.” 

Ironically, many Nevadans do 
not seem to recognize how famous 
their state has become abroad be- 
cause of the Cartwrights. But it 
takes only one visit to a foreign 
country for a Nevadan to get the 
idea. Just tell them where you’re 
from and you'll get a flash of rec- 
ognition, a grin and then a string 
of questions about the Cartwrights. 

Until a few years ago if they 
asked you where the ranch was 
located, you would not have found 
a ready answer. But that’s no 
longer a problem. 

It all started in the summer of 
1959 when a television production 
crew arrived at Lake Tahoe for lo- 
cation filming of a new television 
series. “Bonanza” made its Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company de- 
but on Sept. 12 that year. Its pre- 
miere has come to be regarded as 
historic in itself, marking the be- 
ginning of the most phenomenally 
successful program in the history 
of television. 

A few years later—and not too 
many of them—an idea began to 
take shape in the head of a young 
contractor at work in the Lake Ta- 


en’s desk in the ranch house. 











hoe area. Bill Anderson, California 
native and possessor of an incred- 
ible energy in addition to just the 
right talents necessary for the en- 
terprise, began to wonder, “Why 
not build the Ponderosa Ranch 
here just where it appears on the 
famous ‘burning map’ to let people 
see it for themselves?” 

As Bill recently explained it, 
then, as now, a complete evangel 
for his idea, Bill Anderson says, 
“It always bothered me that tour- 
ists here at the lake were forever 
hunting around for the place where 
the Ponderosa Ranch might have 
been—and they couldn’t find it.” 

To promote the establishment of 
the ranch at the lake he ap- 
proached the National Broadcast- 
ing Company and then the stars of 
the production, Lorne Green, Dan 
Blocker and Michael Landon. Ulti- 
mately Tom Sarnoff of NBC and 
Green, Landon and Blocker joined 
with Bill and he became president. 
An ambitious construction pro- 
gram was started and the gates 
were opened to visitors from all 
parts of the world in 1967. 

In the interval since the opening 
of the ranch to the public, Bill and 
his beautiful wife, Joyce, have be- 


















































come increasingly dedicated to 
their ranch. It seems safe enough 
to say that there are no two people 
in the world as sold on the Cart- 
wrights as the Andersons are. 

Bill is not aman who would ever 
have to put on “a sincere tie” to 
convince a visitor of his totally 
honest respect for the American 
West and its pioneer ideals. In ac- 
tual fact, he probably wouldn’t put 
on any kind of tie at all—unless it 
be a western one—as he and Joyce 
dress in the style of the modern 
frontier, fancy cowboy boots and 
all, as they go about their business. 

The proprietor of “the ranch” 
sometimes says, “Most people are 
afraid they’ll have too much to do. 
I’m afraid I might run out of work!” 
Maybe this is why the man has had 
several successful careers in only 
half a lifetime. 

Bill came to Incline Village in 
1963. He fell in love with the coun- 
try and started a small horseback 
riding and hayride operation. Then 
he added a western street and be- 
gan to show off western artifacts 
and his display of antique cars. 
After answering innumerable 
questions posed by his visitors it 
became apparent to Bill that they 





were certain that the Ponderosa 
was somewhere nearby. It was only 
a question of where. 

And that’s what the Ponderosa 
Ranch of today is all about—it 
brings alive to thousands of visi- 
tors the legend they so love on TV. 

Once past the gate a visitor is 
taken from the parking lot by hay- 
wagon or antique auto to the ranch 
house area. Here he sees the Cart- 
wright’s family home, reproduced 
in minute detail and constructed 
so that it can be used for filming 
the show. Filming is frequent 
enough at the ranch that visitors 


Ben and boys are very much at home 
on a buckboard at the Ponderosa. 














Jim Reinheller 
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Ranch hands test the bar. Bill Anderson is fourth from left. 


Opposite — Inside the living 
room, one of the most familiar 
settings in the world. 

Right — The front of the museum. 


actually stand a chance of seeing 
Ben or Hoss or Little Joe wander- 
ing around the premises. 

Bill Anderson recalls one occa- 
sion when the “Bonanza” stars 
were at the ranch, posing for pic- 
tures with him. 

Later a tourist came up to Bill 
and said, “Say, cowboy, you must 
be somebody important to be pos- 
ing with them.” 

“Not at all,” said Bill. “I just own 
the place.” 








Jim Reinheller 


“You do NOT!” came the out- 
ranged response. “This ranch be- 
longs to the Cartwrights.” 

The rejoinder focussed Bill’s at- 
tention on something he had 
known instinctively all along: peo- 
ple WANT to believe in the Cart- 
wrights. No amount of cowboys 
claiming to ‘own’ the place, teach- 
ers, librarians, historical research- 
ers or anyone else is going to 
convince them differently. 

Ben Cartwright is as much a part 
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The museum is filled with 
early western items. 
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Meet a member of the crew. 








Be 


er for 


thirsty Cartwright fans. 
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Snowmobiles are a must in winter. 








The trail above the ranch. 


uence fo 


r the Bonanza series. 
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Hop Sing’s kitchen table never appears on TV, 
but visitors see it at the Ponderosa. 
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At the end of the trail a barbecue awaits. 


They always bring cameras! 





of the American scene as Santa 
Claus. 

And so Bill Anderson works 
around the clock, determined to 
“give a man a fair shake” and see 
that he gets his money’s worth at 
the Ponderosa. 

It is not enough for Bill to be a 
pleasant, likeable, sincere man 
himself. He demands similar qual- 
ities in those who work for him 
and operate the various conces- 
sions at the Ponderosa Ranch. 

The Andersons, both Bill and 
Joyce, are equally adamant on the 
subject of having a happy, pleas- 
ant, considerate staff. 

After the visitor’s ride from the 
parking lot to the ranch house he 
can explore a colorful western 
street with shops and other attrac- 
tions. At the Ponderosa glassworks 
hand blown animals, ships and 
curios are made while you watch. 
The Ponderosa Press and Print 
Shop offers custom headline issues 
from an antique press. The Pon- 
derosa Photo Gallery purveys film, 





Ponies for the tiny ones. 





cameras, advice, 24-hour proces- 
sing service and shares space with 
an Information Center where news 
is dispensed about the surrounding 


area. 
In the children’s amusement area 


the central attraction is an 1880 re- 
stored carousel with hand-carved 
wooden animals. Nearby are Hoss’s 
Mystery Mine Shack and other 
rides as well as the Ponderosa 
Pony Ring. 

Adjacent to the General Mercan- 
tile Store, featuring an extensive 
line of souvenirs and merchandise, 
is Hop Sing’s Chuckwagon. Pon- 
derosa brand chili and beans, beef 
stew and salad, dessert and coffee 
make up a Hoss-sized luncheon. 
Picnic tables (enough to accommo- 
date 600) surround the area. “Hoss- 


Main St 


99 


burgers,” approximately 1,000 a 
day in summer, are cooked to order 
on the huge outdoor barbecue. 

A nearby museum houses a large 
collection of antique carriages, 
sleighs and autos, everything from 
a 1909 Sears (purchased from the 
catalog) to a 1919 Stanley Steamer. 
Visitors ride around the ranch in 
a 1914 Autocar paddy wagon and 
a 1917 Rauch and Lang electric 
runabout. 

At the saloon, which looks ex- 
actly like a western saloon should 
look, one may be served “Ponder- 
osa mountain dew” or “Ben Cart- 
wright’s Champagne” or buy bot- 
tles of same as mementoes. 
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To touch a real western wagon! 
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The main dining room at the ranch house. 


NBC 








Wagons and busses haul visitors up from the parking areas. 


Official souvenir of the ranch is 
the tin cup. These old-style cups 
are mass-produced for Anderson 
to his own specifications and are 
photo-engraved with a picture of 
the ranch house, the Cartwrights 
and the Ponderosa Brand. Every- 
thing at the ranch from snow cone 
to Bonanza Booze Ball is served in 
a tin cup. 

“The tin cup is by no means an 
art object,” reports Bill Anderson, 
“but people seem to want to iden- 
tify with cowboys and Indians, the 
Old West and something out of the 
past. With everything developing 
so fast in the world today, they 
want to hold on to a little of the 
past.” 

“It is very rewarding to me to 
see a grandfather standing beside 
an old combine harvester telling a 
young boy how he once worked on 
a machine like that,” Bill says. 

“Older people love to see things 
that remind them of their youth,” 
he has discovered. “Some grand- 
mothers will stand looking at a 
hand-operated washing machine 
and tell some lady friend how her 
husband bought her such a ma- 
chine back in 1920.” 

Bill loves to collect, refurbish 
and display all sorts of antiques. 
“It is amazing how much pleasure 
older people get out of comparing 


the old tools with modern day life.” 

Nowhere is this more true, the 
Ponderosa rancher has found, than 
in the matter of transportation. 
“They will stand in line to ride in 
an old car, truck, haywagon or 
stagecoach but would turn up their 
noses if you offered them a ride in 
a new Cadillac.” 

On occasions when filming for 
“Bonanza” is going on at the Pon- 
derosa Ranch it is necessary to re- 
strict the movement of the tourist 
considerably. “They don’t seem to 
mind if there is a chance of catch- 
ing a glimpse of Hoss, Ben or Little 
Joe,” though. 

It never ceases to amaze Bill that 
the ranch is accepted as a live and 
going concern by much of the 
world. 

“A letter mailed anywhere in the 
world addressed, for example, to 
Little Joe, Ponderosa Ranch, U.S.A. 
would get here,” Bill states. Such 
letters frequently arrive. 

One of Bill’s great joys during 
the height of the summer season 
when the ranch is playing host to 
around 1,000 visitors an hour, is to 
stand by the gate and eavesdrop on 
the conversations of the departing 
tourists. , 

“It makes me happy when 
they’ve had a good time,” he con- 
fides. fa 








. » They cheerfully 
. 7 «wait inline 
* for Hoss-burgers 


The men who made the legend — Michael Landon (Little Joe), Lorne Green (Ben Cartwright) and Dan Blocker (Hoss). 
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| Photographs by Philip Hyde 


The Granite Ranges 


| Visualize Nevada’s mountain ranges as 
great waves on a sea of rock, crests and 
troughs repeating across the state in long, 
nearly parallel swells driven not by winds as 
the ocean’s waves, but by earth’s inner fires. 
These great forces pushed up Nevada's ranges 
and the other mountains of the West in suc- : : oe | 
cessive uplifts moving eastward over millions : | 
of years. 

As these successive uplifts began with the 
great block uplift of the Sierra Nevada, so 
our sampling of Nevada mountains begins at 

the western edge of the state with the ranges 
| predominantly made of granite. 
A major building block of mountains, gran- 
ite is formed when hot rock of a consistency 
7 resembling soft butter forces its way up into 
ij the earth’s rocky crust. Slow cooling gives its 
minerals time to grow crystals large enough 
to identify as the quartz, feldspar, biotite, and 
other minerals that distinguish it as a member 
of the granite family. 

Not all the molten material associated with 
mountain-building is trapped and cooled be- 
neath the surface. Volcanoes dotted the land 
in this region, spewing out lava and ash as 

recently as a few thousand years ago and left 

many remnants of volcanoes, lava flows, ash 

beds that are now hard to recognize. We will 

go into volcanism in more detail in the next 
| article of this series when we discuss the vol- 
/ canic ranges of Nevada. 

As molten rock cools it gives off mineral- 
rich fluids that escape into cracks in the sur- 
rounding rocks to form veins or chemically 
change the rock into ore minerals. Thus geolo- 
gists hunting for ore deposits consider granite 
a favorable sign. In most of the Sierra, how- 
ever, they were millions of years too late. 
There are few mines here because so much 
of the top of the granite body, along with the 
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from the northwest shore of 
Walker Lake. Granite boulders 
in foreground. 
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Sunrise on the Wassuk Range, 
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ore-bearing veins that usually cluster around 
the top, have been eroded away. By contrast, 
much of the Rocky Mountain chain, because 
it is younger, still has its sedimentary “roof,” 
and so the Rockies have a rich history of min- 
ing. Thus the Sierra in its higher elevations 
has for the most part been spared from con- 
flicts between mining and wilderness preser- 
vation. 

The nature of granite gives rise to many 
beautiful rock forms when it is weathered by 
wind, water, or ice. Granite is characteristically 
laced with long, often parallel joints formed 
by the squeezing and shearing pressures at 
work in the earth. These cracks are opened 
and widened by water seeping in and freezing, 
or by tree roots that penetrate and pry them 
apart. In some areas, frost action also causes 
the granite to peel off in conchoidal layers like 
orange peels. Softer rock is characterized by 
rounded boulders scattered on a field of gran- 
ular sand. Where granite is hard, the weath- 
ering process creates great monoliths and cliffs 
with piles of angular boulders (talus) at their 
bases. 

A map plotting the granite ranges would 
show them scattered along the western edge 
of the state, with the northern-most appro- 
priately named the Granite Range. It extends 
northwesterly from the town of Gerlach. To 
the south lie the Selenite Range and the 
Nightingale Mountains, just east of the Lake 
Range that borders Pyramid Lake. The Car- 
son Range, Nevada’s share of the Sierra Ne- 
vada, displays one of the largest exposures of 
granite in the state. East and south of it are 
the Pine Nut Range, the Pine Grove Hills, 
and the Wassuk Range. The last provides the 
western shore of Walker Lake. Still further 
south, the White Mountains straddle the bor- 
der with California southwest of Tonopah. 





Granite is also exposed in many other moun- _ 


tains throughout the state, but only these 
western ranges are made predominantly of 
granite. 


Carson Range of the Sierra Nevada 


In few places on earth is granite so beau- 
tifully and variously displayed as in the range 
which separates California and Nevada in 
geography as well as in climate. The Sierra 
Nevada was named for its snowy heights by 
the Spaniards who first saw it in the eighteenth 
century. 

Most of Nevada lies in the Basin and Range 
physiographic province whose typical land- 
forms are the long, narrow, isolated mountain 
ranges, usually extending north and south, 
roughly paralleling each other but separated 
by broad, flat basins. In contrast, the Sierra is 
a huge block of the earth’s crust roughly 50 
miles wide and more than 400 miles long 
that even today after considerable erosion 
maintains its unity. 

Mountain building began some 180 mil- 
lion years ago when the molten granite began 
its slow rise toward the surface. Before this 
process was complete the great block began 
to rise and tilt westward, so that over a period 
of millions of years its surface became a long, 
gradual slope to the west, and its eastern edge 
an abrupt escarpment that drops off precipi- 
tately into the bordering valleys. Such a huge 
block obviously could not be pushed up with- 
out cracking and sagging here and there. In 
the northeast corner of the block the basin 
formed by one of these sags cradles Lake Ta- 
hoe and sets the Carson Range apart from the 
main range to the west. 

Because of its westward tilt, little of the 
precipitation that falls on the Sierra block 
finds its way into Nevada. This effect, com- 














Map above shows how numerous 
are Nevada’s mountains. 


Map below shows some of the 
major ranges by type. 
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Slide Mountain from Franktown Road, Washoe Valley 








bined with the wringing action that causes 
clouds to lose their moisture as they rise to 
pass over high elevations, accounts for the 
aridity of western Nevada. Thus, the great 
mountain mass of the Carson Range casts 
more than a shadow at sundown over the 
population centers of Reno and Carson City— 
those heights so prized by skiers for their 
superb early winter and late spring snow pick 
off most of the moisture and leave western 
Nevada in a rain shadow, too. 

During the glacial ages when much of the 
Sierra was covered with ice, great glaciers 
moved down the western slope carving great 
U-shaped valleys, of which the Yosemite is a 
prime example. On the eastern front, glaciers 
were smaller and their sculpture less impos- 
ing. Today, streams there are correspondingly 
small. Only the Truckee, Carson, and Walker 
Rivers have had the volume and power to cut 
very far into the range to capture some of the 
headwaters of westward-flowing streams. 
Without these exceptional streams, western 
Nevada would be drier still and its water sup- 
ply incapable of supporting the region’s 
human population. 

The Carson Range is unusual among Ne- 
vada ranges for its abundant forests. Many 
species of trees found here are rare or absent 
elsewhere in the state. On the desert ranges, 
the scant rainfall and snow makes life difh- 
cult, and those species that survive tend to be 
small and scrubby, though often picturesque, 
as the pinyon-juniper forests scattered 
throughout the Great Basin attest. 

Many of these ranges were denuded even 
of their scrubby growth in the early boom 
days of mining to be used as fuel and steam 
hoists and pumps in the mines, or to make 
charcoal for smelting ore. Recovery has been 








Center pages following—View 
east from White Mountains 
summit ridge, in the ancient 
Bristlecone Pine area, looking 
across the repeating lines of the 
long swells of mountain waves on 
the Great Basin’s sea of rock. 


























Geologic time scale in Nevada. 




















slow in the arid ranges, but in the middle ele- 
vations of the Carson Range where precipita- 
tion is heavy, there are fine second-growth 
forests now. Much of the virgin timber here 
met the same fate as its poorer desert counter- 
parts. The booming silver mines of the Com- 
stock Lode used incredible amounts of timber 
for shoring. The majestic Jeffrey and Ponder- 
osa pines and the magnificent “queen of the 
Sierra,’ the Sugar Pine, were particularly 
prized for lumber. Around Tahoe, long board 
flumes were built to chute logs down the 
slopes into the lake to be floated to mills, and 
many small railroads were built to haul logs 







In the northwest corner of 
Nevada, the Granite Range lifts 
its high, gray summits over the 
Smoke Creek Desert near 
Gerlach. 
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to the top of the flumes. Today only a few 
traces of flumes or railroads remain. 

Along the eastern front of the range runs 
the fault that divides the upthrust Sierra block 
from the downthrust block of the adjacent 
valleys. The movement of these adjacent 
pieces of the earth’s crust took place over a 
long period of time in jerky motions that trig- 
gered earthquakes. One of these shook loose 
a huge piece of mountain that smashed into 
bits as it fell, and came to rest finally in Wa- 
shoe Valley south of Reno. The scar gave 
Slide Mountain its name. The toe of the slide 
can be seen where it causes a considerable 


Boundary Peak in the White 
Mountains, highest point in 
Nevada, seen from the air looking 
over Marietta Salt Marsh. 



























The crest of Kingsbury Grade, Carson Range. Rounded boulders and coarse 
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detour of the highway between Davis Creek 
Park and Bowers Mansion. 

Hot Springs are a feature of the Basin and 
Range province and may be observed in 
many places in Nevada. There are many 
occurring along the trace of the Sierra frontal 
fault. They tell us something of the depth of 
the crack that lets surface water seep down- 
ward until it reaches rock hot enough to boil 
the water then send back up to the surface 
where it escapes as steam. On US 395, just 
south of the turnoff for Mt. Rose (State Route 
27), Steamboat Springs’ plumes of steam rise 
against a background of the Carson Ratige. 

Following the frontal escarpment further 
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granular sand say this is granite country. 





south along the valley edge, a country road 
leads to Genoa, the oldest settlement in Ne- 
vada. If you poke around the old cemetery 
here you'll find the granite obelisk that marks 
the grave of “Snowshoe” Thompson. His ex- 
ploits in carrying the mail across the Sierra 
in winter, moving forward on long pine 
boards, are almost unbelievable in these days 
when many of us think we need at least 300 
horsepower to get us across. 

The Carson Range is unique among Ne- 
vada ranges for its highly developed network 
of roads, which includes two major transconti- 
nental routes. Interstate 80 leaves Reno to 
traverse the Truckee River Canyon, making 

Continued on page 54 
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The Luckiest Numbers in Nevada! 


Each number pays off in luxurious, air conditioned 
driving comfort. 


LAS VEGAS 
McCarran Field (24 hrs.) 


736-6565 


on the strip — 
El Morrocco Hotel 
736-6568 
Caesar’s Palace 
734-7400, 
Sahara Hotel 


734-6785 


International Hotel 


732-5111 





RENO TAHOE SOUTH SHORE 
Municipal Airport Sahara Tahoe Hotel Lobby 
786-0400 583-2440 
Ponderosa Hotel and Casino Tahoe Valley Airport 
786-0400 583-2440 

TAHOE NORTH SHORE 
King’s Castle 
LE 
Olympic Village 
es 
583-5665 


All Major Credit Cards 


Free delivery to hotels and terminals. Selection of fine automobiles... 
features PLYMOUTH. World Wide Reservation Service. 





NEVADA 





Mr. Business 
Executive - 
here’s... 


. an idea from the head offices of the Southwest 
Gas Company in Las Vegas. Meet Vice President and 
Treasurer Elmer M. Byrge and Executive Secretary Sue 
Carmichael. They are admiring the cover of the last 
issue of NEVADA Magazine. 


Every year Southwest Gas sends out dozens of Christ- 

_mas gift subscriptions to important business associates 
and special customers. Many other Nevada firms are 
also sending us bulk gift orders. 


An idea for your firm? Yes. Where else will you find a 
more impressive, lasting, distinctly Nevada gift? Call us 
for information: (702) 882-7677, NEVADA Magazine. 
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Mr. Thompson observed things very closely when he was working in Nevada for the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs around 1915. The result is the yarn he spins here — 
not true of course but in a way it’s truer than truth. A resident of Pittsburgh, 
Mr. Thompson is now 96. EDITOR 


Jumbo, a mouse colored burro, 
was aggravated by a pair of green 
bottle flies. He flicked his tail, shook 
his long ears, and drove his unshod 
rear hooves against a solid geologic 
formation, never knowing why or 
how it came to pass that green bottle 
flies were buzzing about a mineral- 
ized zone one hundred miles from 
any dense population. 

The song of a field lark, the rest- 
less doings of small animals, the 
beaming spring sunshine, all this had 
brought new life to the desert as 
Jumbo leaned against the side logs 
of the cabin to scratch his hips and 
shoulders, endeavoring to shed his 
winter coat of coarse matted hair. 
And so it was, unmindful of the price 
of gold or copper, that Jumbo stood 
in contemplation far from asinine. 
The season was delightful. All would 
have been well with Jumbo if the 
Creator of all living things had not 
given life also to the green bottle fly. 

In the interim between trips from 
Ole Johnson’s cabin to Winnemucca, 
the county seat some miles away, this 
mouse-colored carry-all browsed 
among the foothills or stood at his 
own attention beside the cabin while 
his master Ole hunted the elusive 
high-grade. 

Clothed in a coat of gunny-sack 
which Ole had cut for him as protec- 
tion against the heavy sun-rays and 
the alkali dust storms, this figure be- 
came a feature on the landscape, and 
when the sun crossed the meridian 
he sometimes changed his parking 
place from beside the cabin to the 
shady side of a high outcrop of red- 
stained rock close by on the other 
side. The germs of ambition never 
disturbed his reverie, the rumbling of 
emotions very seldom. 

Meanwhile, from their place of 












observation well under the overhang 
of the cabin roof, protected from the 
noonday sun, two green bottle flies 
looked out upon their ticket for a 
meal, in fact, the meal itself. The 
prospect of a meal of good burro’s 
meat aroused within the two insects 
the savage instinct of their kind. One 
of them soared out from its rendez- 
vous and made a landing on the tip 
of Jumbo’s ear, where this green bot- 
tle butcher hacked loose a piece of 
epidermis and sped skyward, buzzing 
a song of triumph. 

Jumbo wound up and kicked in 
pain and rage, with all the power at 
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his command; he became a virtuoso 
with his hooves. At each blow 
against the stained rock beside him 
his body shook, his flesh quivered; 
the blasting of his hooves against the 
immovable forces of geology made 
them less immovable, for he cut into 
the rock a sizeable hole and scattered 
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pieces of mineralized quartz about 
him. 


Ole Johnson became aware that 
his grubstake was becoming de- 
pleted, and so we find Jumbo a few 
days later following his master Ole 
toward Winnemucca. They compan- 
ioned one another toward their base 
of supplies, traveling most of the 
time in the cool of the desert at night. 


Back at the cabin days passed and 
the midday rays of sun swept unim- 
peded over the vast expanse of sage- 
brush, to loom at day’s end over the 
distant mountains and sink in colors 
of burnished gold beyond the hori- 
zon, casting their last light upon two 
strangers and two pack-cayuses ar- 
riving at Ole’s cabin. 

This crew of two were a tag-end 
lot, just happening to be the kind 
ready to claim-jump the gold in their 
grandmothers’ teeth. They knew the 
whereabouts of most prospectors in 
the state, though it was at least two 
years since Ole had seen them. 

During the days of Ole’s and Jum- 
bo’s absence this partnership—Juarez 
and Dooley—had plenty of time to 
make their investigation. At the third 
day’s end when the evening meal had 
been washed down with bowls of 
java they took their repose alongside 
Ole’s cabin to make their usual in- 
spection of the day’s gathering of 
rock and quartz. 

“He’s got low-grade stuff — tain’t 
nothin’ to stake. Let’s move on to- 
morrer ‘fore he gets back,” Juarez 
opined. 

“T bet he stays on two years more,” 
his partner commented. “Them 


Swedes is dumb. I said it before an’ 


I'll say it again. We'll be off in the 


999 


mornin’. 





By J. Harold Thompson 


“Tt’s all right with me,” Juarez told 
him, and followed with an oath. 
“Damn them flies. Here, gimme that 
axe. I see one in the hole. I'll bust 
him.” 

The pole-axe descended in a half 
swing on the green bottle fly, a big 
one and Jumbo’s arch enemy, but 
landed on the hardest rock of the 
outcrop, never touching its intended 
victim. Juarez slouched over to see 
how much the damage to the axe 
blade, picked up a piece of quartz the 
size of a bantam egg, whereupon all 
the saints of the calendar were called 
to witness. 

“Madrecita y Los Santos Gener- 
ales! Lookit here!” he exploded. 

pHere,_ five 1b tome... you, dont 
know nothin’,” said the other one, 
“lemme see it... .” Rolling the chunk 
of high grade in his palm he verified 
the find with his own adjectives. 


Ole Johnson was stunned when he 
returned, rendered mute to see the 
very ground on which his cabin stood 
covered by two well staked claims. 
Then he noted the names. He knew 
the men, though he could not read 
the names; he had seen their signa- 
tures before. His only comment was 
... Staken, py golly...she’s staken!” 


Next, high ranking officials sent 
him legal papers with seals and 
stamps; he had become a personage 
of importance within their jurisdic- 
tion. Some of them even visited him, 
and with every persuasion tried to 
explain that the state had summoned 
him to court at Winnemucca. Ole in- 
vited them into his cabin but seemed 
stunned when they used every known 
method of duress to have him sign 
papers and documents, and in a 
dazed way picked up his thirty-thirty 


Winchester from behind the door 
and watched them as they departed 
in the light of eventide. 

When he had replaced the rifle be- 
hind the door he leaned on Jumbo’s 
hind quarters, looked in the direction 
of his recent visitors, and muttered, 
“Jumbo, I no go Winnemucca. I no 
go. You no go, Jumbo.” 


Judge Frazer was a product of the 
West. Litigants who came into his 
court were soon aware of the fact 
that the judge knew the laws of the 
state, and knew the breathing life of 
the desert. He had spent his boyhood 
on the range, he had made enough 
money in mining to secure an educa- 
tion and legal learning, finally to be 
honored by his title from the state. 
When the case of Juarez and Dooley 
vs. Ole Johnson was called the judge 
leaned back in his swivel chair, and 
as if to clear the docket, located the 
large spittoon nearby with one of his 
famous compressed expectorations. 

“T understand,” the judge began, 
“that the defendant is not in court.” 

“Yes, your honor,” the attorney 
for the plaintiffs answered. 

“If that is so, let us hear your 
charge,” Judge Frazer declared. 

“Your honor, this is a simple case, 
very plain, and can be disposed of 
shortly.” His florid face and smooth 
presentation had won him the name 
of “Oily Simpson, the Fixer,” and he 
numbered among his clients many 
questionable characters of the state. 

“My clients,” Attorney Simpson 
went on, “my clients are here in court 
and have petitioned the court to give 
them possession of their property and 
free access to their claims within this 
county. Said property consists of two 
claims. Your petitioners desire to 
develop their claims. One Ole John- 
son, who is the defendant in this case, 


























is now in physical possession of the 
property and, we are informed, keeps 
a loaded thirty-thirty Winchester rifle 
behind the door of his cabin. He 
threatens to shoot anyone who tries 
to dispossess him. The defendant Ole 
Johnson is a trespasser and cannot 
justify an interest in these mineral 
claims.” 

Judge Frazer stroked his chin and 
addressed the plaintiffs and their 
lawyer. “You say Ole Johnson has 
no rights. Did he not build the cabin? 
Has he not lived continuously on this 
property for several years? I am told 
this is, and has been, his residence a 
long time. It looks to me as if Ole 
Johnson may have some rights, and 
that we should appoint an attorney 
to represent Ole. We’ll discontinue 
this case till he can be brought to 
court. Josiah Webber, you'll have 
time, will you not, to give to this 
case? I appoint Josiah Webber, a 
member of this court in good stand- 
ing, to represent the defendant, Ole 
Johnson. He and young Mr. Barstow 
are to apprehend Johnson at once 
and bring him into court.” 

Josiah Webber was a native son 
of West Virginia. As soon as he had 
passed through the portals of his state 
university a law office in one of the 
county seats swallowed him up. He 
emerged after several years, a lawyer 
in good standing. The West beck- 
oned, and he went, carrying with him 
a genial personality characteristic of 
an Appalachian mountaineer, a good 
vocabulary, and a taste for corn 
whiskey. His choice of pure English 
and a mind stored with the best in 
philosophic thought were his posses- 
sions, but as he developed in his pro- 
fession so did his appetite for strong 
liquor. We find him now a brilliant 
derelict, capable but unstable. Judge 
Frazer knew his man and made use 
of his talents whenever a case called 
for inspiration in court. 

A week later we find Ole Johnson, 
Jumbo, and Josiah Webber, all be- 
hind the courthouse, asleep in Win- 
nemucca. Young Barstow is with 
Judge Frazer, giving his version of 


the details of his assignment and the 
fulfillment of his trust. Barstow had 
seen to it that the last bottle had been 
emptied as the cavalcade approached 
Winnemucca in the early morning, 
and now the aftermath was maudlin 
sleep, but as the time for opening of 
the court approached Barstow had 
produced several cans of tomatoes 
and induced his co-partners to gulp 
down a quart of canned tomatoes 
apiece, sure antidote for alcohol. 

Judge Frazer was interested in one 
of the observations made by Barstow 
as he was describing the trip to Ole’s. 
“T don’t understand Webber,” he re- 
marked. “He kept well lubricated all 
during the trip, but Ole never really 
answered a question. All he would 
say was, ‘I tank I stay. I tank I stay.’ 
So Webber all but gave up on him, 
sat in the shade of the cabin and 
watched the burro in complete idle- 
ness. Finally he persuaded Ole to 
come with us, and just before leaving 
he did a strange thing; what he did 
was catch two green bottle flies. He 
has them in a perforated tin box in 
his briefcase. I don’t know what’s go- 
ing on, and Ole knows least of any- 
body.” 

The judge said nothing. 

At ten o’clock the intoning of the 
bailiff called the court to order. Bar- 
stow led Ole through the crowd into 
the courtroom, deputy on one side, 
Barstow on the other. Ole looked as 
if about to receive a death sentence. 
He mumbled, “I no stay. I tank I go. 
W’ere’s Jumbo, w’ere’s my Jumbo?” 

There were few objections to the 
plaintiff's case until evidence was in- 
troduced tending to show that the 
discovery had been made by Juarez 
and Dooley. At this point the judge 
asked Josiah Webber to explain his 
objection. 

“Your honor,” said. Josiah, ad- 
vancing toward the Judge in a ges- 
ture of courtesy and deference, “will 
the court permit me to trace a few 
words of historical reference to ex- 
plain why we object to the plaintiffs’ 
evidence and to give our reasons for 
Ole Johnson’s claim?” 
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“Proceed, Mr. Webber, proceed.” 
The attorney was essentially sobered, 
but ready to flower and flow. 

“Since the days of antiquity, the 
days of Hammurabi,” Josiah began, 
“from the Rabbinical Prophets 
through the Roman era, to the early 
Saxons, and to the code at Runny- 
mede, and,” here he paused for ef- 
fect, “to the immortal Constitution 
of the United States, we find the right 
of discovery a basic custom and 
mode in deciding lawful ownership.” 
Webber went on in this grand man- 
ner for several minutes, then got to 
the point: 

“Ole Johnson stands here mute. It 
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has not cost the state anything to 
have him as one of its citizens. He is 
one of its builders. If he is deprived 
of his lawful right to own the prop- 
erty which is now claimed by these 
two questionable characters, he will 
be one of the forgotten men of our 
time, and his bones will be found at 
some later date, ghastly relics of a 
tragic end in an open sepulcher on 
the desert. Scrawled upon a slab of 
granite, someday, will be found this 
indictment: “These are the bones of a 
lone prospector who sought justice? ” 

A subdued murmur escaped the 
listeners. At this moment there came 


up through the open window the 
voice of Jumbo, “Ohe-ohe-ohe- 
Ohee!” It cast a thrill through the 
stilled room in the hearts of those 
who knew that the call of the burro 
was a call of affection, an omen of 
the open spaces. 

“The court stands adjourned for 
ten minutes,” Judge Frazer stated, 
knowing that Josiah could sustain 
no more flights of oratory without a 
stimulant. Josiah, however, wanted 
to continue. 

“Your honor, the voice of one cry- 
ing to his master has just penetrated 
this place of Justice, and it is within 
the right of the defendant to call as 
witness the one who did discover this 
mineral wealth. I shall call Ole John- 
son’s burro, Jumbo, as a witness, and 
Linsist...” 

“Will you note, your honor, that 
this is a travesty of justice, to permit 
proceedings such as bringing a jack- 
ass into court. I object!” 

“Ts it irrelevant,” his honor inter- 
rupted, “to deprive the defendant of 
the right to use every means within 
reason to state his case? From what 
I have observed that jackass may be 
better able to state the case than 
Johnson, the defendant. It must be 
remembered that Jumbo was part of 
the working force on this property. 
The court is of the opinion that this 
case should have been the plaintiffs 
versus Ole Johnson and his burro, 
Jumbo.” 

“T tank I go. I tank .. .” Ole was 
on his feet again. 

“The court will be recessed for ten 
minutes until the witness, Jumbo, is 
brought into court.” Judge Frazer 
pounded on his rostrum. 

Barstow and Ole left the room for 
the free air outside while Josiah 
Webber slipped into the jury room 
where he could slake his thirst and 
view the happening outside through 
the open window. There the bailiff 
interrupted Josiah in his tippling 
with a message. 

“Josiah, the judge says he’s gone 
as far as he can. It’s up to you now.” 

The courtroom soon was vacant. 








The audience piled out to give what- 
ever assistance was required with 
Jumbo, which turned out to be the 
maximum. Every persuasion was 
used, to no avail. Shoving, prodding, 
cajoling, yelling—all left Jumbo just 
where he had planted himself. The 
situation was so extraordinary that a 
small portable box-stall was devised, 
and into this they lifted Jumbo bod- 
ily. On the shoulders of four men 
who hadn’t worked so hard in years 
the stall was carried to the courtroom 
with Jumbo’s halter in Ole’s hand. 
As Josiah Webber entered the 
courtroom he was seen to hold a 
small metal box to his ear and shake 
it. Then he replaced it within his vest 
pocket. He appeared in fine form. 
Jumbo remained quiet in his stall 
during the long argument that now 
took place regarding the type of evi- 
dence admissible — as the plaintiffs’ 
counsel stated, “from a dumb brute.” 
But the quiet ended. Wearied by his 
separation from his master and the 
lack of desert forage, he let out a 
lament.” Ohee~-2 ohee .*;,. ohee!” 
Josiah, persevering in his exposi- 
tion of what evidence is, said, “Your 
honor, the argument of the plaintiffs 
rests upon their word, known to be 
defective and of not much value. 
True, my own client has not been 
talkative, but that attests to his being 
stunned by his misfortune. The fact 
is...” here he paused to make sure 
of the effect, “that no one man or 
group of men made the discovery of 
high grade ore on Ole Johnson’s 
property. If no person, then who 
found this precious metal, Exhibit 10 
of the plaintiff? Who dug it out of 
Mother Earth to enrich mankind? 
Who?” Receding a step, Josiah whis- 
pered in a snake-like hiss, “Who?” 
To those who viewed it seemed the 
case of Ole was in jeopardy, and the 
judge on the spot. To admit anything 
was a weakness. Judge Frazer, like 
an actor in an expectant moment, 
roused himself in his leather chair, 
stroked his bearded chin and ad- 
dressed himself to the open court, to 


all present. Continued on page 49 
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The pronghorn is not a goat, a sheep, a deer or a true 
antelope. Native to the plains and hills of the western 
United States, it is a separate species—Antilocapra ameri- 
cana. Mingling with vast herds of buffalo, perhaps for 
protection from predators, millions of these dainty little 
animals roamed the western range until the arrival of the 
white man. 

Weighing close to a hundred pounds the average prong- 
horn buck is approximately four and a half feet long and 
stands three feet high, much of the height taken up by his 
long, nimble legs. The doe is smaller with similar coloring, 
a warm, sometimes reddish tan with white markings on 
head, neck, chest and belly. Hoofs and horns are jet black, 
an attractive contrast of colors as well as excellent camou- 
flage. The pronghorn’s most spectacular feature is his 
white rump patch, the hairs of which raise to form a shin- 
ing rosette when the animal is disturbed or frightened. This 
results in a white flash which may be seen for miles and 
alerts other antelope in the vicinity. 

The hooked horns, twelve inches long in the buck and 
inconspicuous in the doe, are shed annually, usually at the 
end of the breeding season, leaving a short, permanent 
core. The bucks grow new horns which are complete in 
July and ready for the battles between the males as the 
breeding season approaches. After the middle of August 
the male adult becomes restless and soon drives a number 
of does, three to as many as seven or eight, into his harem. 
The bucks often find it necessary to fight for their harems 
and these vicious battles occasionally end in death. The 
northern breeding season is in September with the young 










































born the following May. Does born at this time do not 
mate until the second year. 

As time of birth approaches, does seek secluded open 
spots dotted with clumps of low brush to drop their young, 
sometimes a single kid although twins are the general rule. 
Here the small kids, weighing four to six pounds at birth, 
spend several days protected by their mother who grazes 
watchfully not far away. On the alert for preying coyotes 
or bobcats she will fight them off with her short horns and 
the sharp edges of her hoofs. By the sixth day.or earlier the 
young can run twenty miles an hour, evading most pur- 
suers, and does and kids rejoin the herd. 

George Bird Grinnell, big game hunter, conservationist 
and author, described in Field and Stream an episode no- 
ticed by W. H. Reed in 1882. Two young kids were running 
across a field seeking to escape the talons of a golden 
eagle swooping upon them from a hundred feet above. 
One of the kids reared on its hind legs and vigorously 
slashed at the huge bird with its front hoofs. The eagle 
made at least a dozen dashes at the kids and each time 
was driven off. At last the bird gave up and settling on a 
rock, glumly watched the kids race off to join the antelope 
herd grazing on a hillside. 

Though the pronghorn has several lines of defense; his 
protective coloring, his signal of danger by erectile hairs, 
eyes with a wide angle of vision so that little is missed, cer- 
tain glands that give off an odor repugnant to flies and 
mosquitoes and two sharp little hoofs on each foot instead 
of the conventional four, his first and foremost protection 
is his speed. Flashing across fields and dry lakes at fifty 





miles an hour he can out-distance his pursuers; this light- 
footed little animal has been clocked at sixty miles an hour 
for short bursts of speed. 

Shy and timid as he is, the pronghorn’s obsessive curi- 
osity is often his undoing. Let a hunter lie motionless in 
the brush and gently move his foot or wave a cloth on 
the end of his rifle and the animal will advance cautiously 
to examine the strange object until he gets within shooting 
range. 

The natural enemies of the antelope are numerous. 
Thousands have perished during heavy winter storms. 
Deep snow covers their natural forage and, weakened by 
lack of food, their speed slowed by drifts, they fall easy 
prey to hungry cats and coyotes. Outdistanced by the 


‘fleet-footed antelope, wolves and coyotes learned to hunt 


in groups and relays. Indians killed them from blinds near 
water holes or encircled the herd, gradually decreasing the 
size of the circle until the exhausted, frightened animals 
could be easily slaughtered. 

Despite his natural enemies, the pronghorn’s power of 
endurance and vitality saved the species until man’s great 
western migration. Co-existence on the white man’s terms 
proved impossible for the antelope. 

As early as 1876 buffalo, elk, mule deer and antelope 
were butchered by the thousands without regard to age, 
sex or season. Hide hunters ravaged the herds, settlers, 
after removing the hides from game animals they had 
killed, poisoned the carcasses with strychnine to obtain 
the hides of wolves and coyotes. Dressed antelope car- 
casses sold for a mere twenty five cents; the senseless de- 
struction was beyond belief. 

Accustomed to the freedom of the wild, antelope piled 
to their death against newly erected drift fences. While 
curiously examining the shining steel rails running through 
the heart of their range hundreds were killed by the 
chugging iron horse. With life-saving water holes fenced 
and grazing grounds cleared and burned the ranks of the 
pronghorn were decimated; of the huge herds roaming 
the western range only about 17,000 remained in 1908. 

Western big game hunters were alarmed by the rapid 
disappearance of the antelope as the speedy little animal 
provided great sport for the hunter. In ‘“My Life on the 
Plains,” General George Custer described an exciting hunt. 
Anxious to test the speed of his fine English greyhounds 
with that of the antelope, he called his dogs and, mounted 
on a fine thoroughbred horse, galloped toward a herd of 
a dozen or more grazing nearly two miles distant. When 
the dogs sighted the game they were off, with the general 
keeping the chase in view until the dogs, puffing and pant- 
ing from want of proper exercise, were left far behind. 

However, this was not the end of the hunt. Though he 
had never seen a buffalo the general recognized one graz- 
ing a mile distant. Calling his dogs he followed the course 
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of a ravine so as not to be discovered by the buffalo. 
When he emerged from the ravine the huge animal set 
off as fast as his legs could carry him, with horse and rider 
in hot pursuit. The dogs were left behind as the horse 
drew alongside the buffalo. In this thrilling race for life or 
death the buffalo tired first and the general placed his 
pistol close to the animal’s shaggy body for the death shot. 
Suddenly determined to fight, the buffalo wheeled to gore 
the horse. As his mount veered to avoid the attack, Custer 
hastily brought up his pistol hand to grasp the reins. Un- 
fortunately, in the excitement he pressed the trigger and 
sent the ball into the head of his horse. As the horse, 
running at full speed, fell dead, the general quickly disen- 
gaged his feet from the stirrups and whirled through the 
air over its head. The buffalo, somewhat astonished at this 
strange procedure, calmly trotted away from the scene of 
action. 

General Custer, lost and afoot in hostile Indian country 
and far from his column, grasped a pistol in each hand and 
set out in search of his men. Aware of his danger he 
walked cautiously for several miles until he sighted an ap- 
proaching party of mounted men. Crouched in a ravine, 
in the event the group proved to be Indians, the general 
was relieved to see the stars and stripes floating above the 
heads of the riders. His comrades were greatly surprised 
to find him seated on the ground alone, except for the 
dogs, and without his horse. 

In December 1887, Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, then a 
member of the New York Assembly, proposed the forma- 
tion of a club for American hunting riflemen, to be called 
the Boone and Crockett Club. A constitution was adopted 
and in January, 1888 the club was organized with Mr. 
Roosevelt its first president. The purposes of the Club 
were: 


1. To promote manly sport with the rifle. 

2. Promote travel and exploration in the wild and unknown 
portions of the country. 

3. Work for the preservation of large game and to further leg- 
islation for that purpose and to assist in enforcing existing 
laws. 

4, Promote inquiry into the habits and natural history of vari- 
ous wild animals. 

5. Bring about among the members the interchange of ideas 
on hunting, travel, exploration, etc. 


As game became scarce due to the sweep of population 
westward and the settlement of the frontier, the first two 
objectives became difficult of attainment. The other pur- 
poses could still b& achieved and the Boone and Crockett 
Club played an important part in early conservation ef- 
forts; the establishment of forest reserve systems, game 
refuges, game protection laws and the founding and con- 
trol of the New York Zoological Society. 

Striving to save Nevada’s remaining antelope herds, the 
Boone and Crockett Club and the National Audubon So- 
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ciety raised funds to purchase private lands lying within 
a 34,000 acre tract in northwestern Washoe County, Ne- 
vada. On these land holdings, donated to the government, 
the Sheldon National Antelope Refuge was established in 
1931. Five years later the Charles Sheldon Antelope Range 
was established on more than a half million acres of pub- 
lic domain and deeded lands in Nevada’s northern Wa- 
shoe and Humboldt Counties. 

Charles Sheldon, author, conservationist, big game 
hunter, explorer, rare book collector and friend of the 
pronghorn, for whom the refuge was named, was born in 
Rutland, Vermont in 1867. After graduating from Yale 
University in 1890 he was associated with several railroads 
until 1902. He then explored and hunted in Yukon Terri- 
tory, Alaska and Mexico, writing two books, ‘‘Wilderness 
of the Upper Yukon” in 1911 and “Wilderness of the. 
North Pacific Coast Islands’’ in 1912. 

Mr. Sheldon was a member of the Boone and Crockett 
Club and Chairman of its Game Preservation Committee. 
In 1913 his committee report was discouraging in regard 
to the pronghorn, as the species, although protected in 
the United States, was rapidly diminishing and faced even- 
tual extinction due to the difficulty of enforcing existing 
game laws. 

In 1924 Charles Sheldon was instrumental in the or- 
ganization of a National Council of Recreation whose pur- 
pose was to survey the field, then make recommendations 
regarding additional National and State Parks and Forests, | 














and to bring into cooperation the several departments of 
the government and private organizations. 

At the Conference, Dr. William T. Hornaday, Director 
of the New York Zoological Park, made a statement that 
is ominously true today, nearly fifty years later. As quoted 
in the Review of Reviews Dr. Hornaday said: 

“We have savagely sinned against the wildlife of the nation 

and are now headed straight toward a devastated country, 

naked hills, forests of stumps, dry lakes, poisoned streams and 
hunting grounds destitute of game.” 


In 1925 Charles Sheldon co-edited ‘Hunting and Con- 
servation’”’ published by Yale University Press. At the time 
of his death in 1928 he was a member of the Century Club 
and the Explorers Club as well as the Boone and Crockett 
Club. His valuable book collection was given to Yale Uni- 
versity Library. 

Nearly two thousand pronghorn roam their Nevada ref- 
uge, browsing on rolling hills and desert flatlands covered 
with sagebrush and other desert vegetation or grazing on 
green growing herbage in the valleys. There are few trees 
in this semi-arid region, a sprinkling of juniper and moun- 
tain mahogany and a few small groves of quaking aspen. 

Though the refuge is primarily for the pronghorn, he 
shares his acres with the mule deer, coyote, jackrabbit, 
bobcat and birdlife of the region. A bird list issued for the 
refuge lists 147 species recorded over a period of years, 
some of which are permanent residents and others just 
visiting. 





Nearly two thirds of the range is open for deer hunting 
each fall and fishing is permitted along the shores of Big 
Springs Reservoir, Virgin Creek and the diked ponds 
throughout Virgin Valley; in accordance, of course, with 
the regulations of the Nevada Fish and Game Commission. 

Travelers in the Sheldon Refuge and Range will find the 
area isolated and urban conveniences few and far be- 
tween. It is wise to carry extra gasoline, oil, water, food 
and first aid equipment. Further information on routes, 
road conditions, campgrounds, fishing, hunting, mining 
for opals, and copies of the bird list and a refuge brochure 
may be obtained by writing to the Manager of Sheldon- 
Hart Mountain National Antelope Refuges, Federal Build- 
ing, Post Office Box 111, Lakeview, Oregon 97630, or by 
contacting personnel at refuge subheadquarters or Dufur- 
rena Ranch. The Nevada Refuge and the Hart Mountain 
Refuge in Oregon are jointly administered by the Bureau 
of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. Campgrounds are primitive 
with water and toilet facilities available only at Virgin 
Valley and Fish Spring Camps. 

Through the altruism of early big game hunters and con- 
servationists and their modern counterparts, the ecolo- 
gists, the pronghorn has been saved so far from extinction. 
Hundreds of other endangered species hovering on the 
verge of extermination include California’s giant condors, 
the whooping crane, the American alligator, the Utah 
prairie dog, the Australian kangaroo and the koala ‘’teddy 
bear,” each with its role in our ecological balance. LJ 
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Nevada’s is a massive landscape, 
powerful and compelling. Those sweeping 
horizons, jumbled mountain piles, 

i and glistening deserts shout for your 

_ attention. Yet, if you pause to look, 

you will see the delicate miniature world 
that sings softly a quieter tune. Never 
take for granted those little things 

that grow in magic gardens. 
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Several of these striking photos by Mrs. Nicholas took top 
prizes in contests recently sponsored by the Reno Photo Club. 
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Bet on it. 


The old West holds a warm place in every 
American's heart. In fact the whole world 

is enchanted with the legends of gunfighters, 
mining booms and wagon trains. 


Nevada is the last refuge of Western lore. 
It's as close to ‘‘the way it was” as you can get. 
Not a movie facade, but tradition. 


The tracks of those big Conestoga wagons 

are still imbedded in rock along some old trails. 
Cowboys aren't for decoration. They're part 

of the state’s ranching economy. The Indian holds 
on hard to his heritage. A rodeo still draws ~ 
more people in Nevada than a world figure. 

The Cartwrights may be fiction, but the land of 
their adventures is still wild and beautiful. 


A map of Nevada's 80 ghost towns will 

keep you busy for weeks. But you don't have to 
go looking in remote places for Western lore. 

It's everywhere. On the busiest city streets 

you rub shoulders with it. On the open road there’s 
no speed limit, but you'll find yourself slowing 
down to that time over 100 years ago. 


If you want to Know what the West was like, 
come to Nevada and see the way it is. 
You won't forget it. Bet on it! 
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Write: Nevada for Recreation 
State Capitol 
Carson City, Nevada 89701 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


STATE 7 homer nS 


Pick your winning combination of Nevada 
recreations on the wheel (Circle your 
choice). We'll send you complete informa- 
tion and a FREE copy of Nevada Highways 
& Parks Magazine. Bet on it. 
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THE LIBERTY BELL 
World’s First Slot Machine 


Best darn food in Nevada 
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Highest standards of 
professional service 


INDUSTRIAL — INVESTMENTS 
COMMERCIAL — FINER HOMES 


COMPLETE INSURANCE 
SERVICE 


230 EAST LIBERTY STREET 
RENO, NEVADA 89501 


(702) 786-1555 





PERFECT DAY IN COURT 
Continued from page 39 


“No question of this kind has ever 
been brought before this court, and I 
am at a loss to recall any previous 
decision in state law bearing on the 
point at issue. So, if the trial of this 
case does not develop further evi- 
dence to prove who did make this 
discovery, this case will bé continued 
until the next term of court.” 

Josiah advanced toward the judge, 
his right thumb on the lid of his small 
metal box. Judge Frazer gave no in- 
dication that he saw Josiah release 
two hungry green bottle flies; the 
question remains moot. 

“It is generally admitted,” Josiah 
began in a casual tone, “that when no 
one can prove ownership of a min- 
eral claim because of discovery, wide 
latitude is given in searching out the 
real agency responsible. The defend- 
ant, Ole Johnson, is the owner of 
Jumbo, the Jackass, and it was Jum- 
bo who dug the hole with his hooves 
from which Exhibit 10 was taken!” 
At this point Judge Frazer fell back 
in his chair as the buzz of two green 
bottle flies overhead startled him. 

Josiah went on. “When a dumb 
beast, our friend Jumbo, who has 
been our client’s companion in trou- 
bles over many years, digs up the 
wealth of this state we want to know 
the reason why, how he came to per- 
form this act for the good of his mas- 
ter, Ole Johnson. When Noah went 
into the ark he took all living crea- 
tures, so he must have had with him 
the green bottle fly, and God in his 
wisdom has continued the species to 
this time. We may doubt it was for 
the good of man, but consider...” 

Here he looked above him, and so 
did the spectators, for now the flies 
regained the true power of their 
wings, circling the upper courtroom 
air in a high keening whine. All 
necks swiveled to and fro, though 
Jumbo apparently stood paralyzed 
except that one ear dropped at forty- 
five degrees. Continued on page 58 
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ENJOY IT ALL WITH 
GRAY LINE SCENIC TOURS 


Enjoy all the beauty Nevada has to offer. But 
why drive when you can travel the easy, luxu- 
rious way with Gray Line Scenic Tours? 

With Gray Line you can take your eyes off the 
road and get away to the beauty of Lake Tahoe, 
Virginia City and Reno. Be rested when you 
arrive after a smooth ride in Gray Line’s mod- 
ern, air conditioned coaches. 


CHARTER TOURS AVAILABLE 


THE ONLY LICENSED 

SIGHT-SEEING COMPANY OPERATING 

IN THE RENO-TAHOE AREA 

Reno: 1675 Mill St., Reno, Nev. 89505 
Phone (702) 329-1147 


Lake Tahoe: P. O. Box C, Sahara Hotel 
Stateline, Nev. 89449 - (702) 588-6688 


CALIFORNIA-NEVADA GOLDEN TOURS 
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Laboring as we do to produce a maga- 
zine which we hope will please our read- 
ers, it is natural that we take a strong 
interest in the efforts of others who do 
the same. And because we exchange with 
magazines published in all parts of the 
country, our interest is an easy one to in- 
dulge; almost every mail brings us at 
least one magazine to study. Inevitably 
enough, out of the many we receive, a 
few become favorites, magazines we look 
forward to receiving with more than pro- 
fessional interest. 

Most of them are generally familiar 
and available at newsstands. But because 
two of them are available only by sub- 
scription, and because they are among 
the best magazines published anywhere 
about the West, the urge to talk about 
them is irresistible. 

Westways (2601 Figueroa Street, Los 
Angeles, California 90007; $5.00 per year 
for twelve issues; reduced rate for ACSC 
members) is the official publication of 
the Automobile Club of Southern Cali- 
fornia, and so lively a magazine it fairly 
wriggles across the coffee table and leaps 
into your lap. 

Just how much of that vitality stems 
from the presence of Larry Meyer in the 
editor’s chair is impossible to estimate, 
but it is substantial, for editors flavor 
magazines the way chefs flavor soups. 
Holding a UCLA master’s degree in jour- 
nalism and a passionate love for the 
poetry of Yeats, Meyer is the third of 
three editors who have elevated West- 
ways far above the run-of-the-mill auto 
club bulletin and made of it a plump 
portfolio of contemporary western 
Americana. | 

Founded in 1909 as Touring Topics the 
magazine’s original editorial function was 
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to help the early motorist find his way 
from one place to another in his horse- 
less carriage. But by 1934 when the mag- 
azine was retitled, the allied arts of 
highway building and automobile manu- 
facture had proceeded to the point that 
editor Phil Hanna could make of it a 
graceful and stylish celebration of the 
cultural, literary and historical traditions 
of Southern California and the West. 
Contributors included many of the lead- 
ing students of the West, men like Her- 


‘bert Bolton, John W. Caughey, Ray Bil- 


lington and W, H. Hutchinson. Hanna 
himself was a major figure in the South- 
ern California cultural circles of the time. 
Pat Manahan, Hanna’s successor, in- 
creased the magazine’s emphasis on rec- 
reation travel and the physical beauties 
of the outdoor West during her ten-year 
editorship. Meyer, editor since mid-1967, 
has shifted the editorial stance far 
enough to include keeping his nearly 
half a million subscribers abreast, insofar 
as possible, with the changes sweeping 
faster than ever before across the west- 
ern landscape. 

This is a tremendous task, considering 
that the “West’” in Westways begins at 
the Rocky Mountains and continues to 
Hawaii, Alaska and Mexico. It is accom- 
plished by a combination of regular 
features and the contributions of corre- 
spondents from every corner of the West. 
These last have included, recently, ar- 
ticles on the decline and disappearance 
of salmon from California rivers (West- 
ways has been a voice for conservation 
for more than a generation before it 
became fashionable), life in an Alaskan 
Eskimo village, soft living at Sierra ski 
resorts, professional abalone diving, 
movie extras, Christmas in New Mexico, 
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the carnival at Mazatlan, the great MGM 
prop auction, and Virginia City. This last 


was one of several Nevada subjects to 


appear in the magazine in recent issues; 
Westways contributors find Nevada as 
interesting and noteworthy as we do. 

The ancestral Touring Topics is still 
evident at the back of the modern West- 
ways where a handful of regular features 
are devoted to various aspects of motor- 
ing. An exhaustive calendar of events in 
Southern California and the West lists 
everything from a performance of Chi- 
nese opera music in downtown Los An- 
geles to an elk feeding by the Fish & 
Game Commission at a ranch twenty 
miles east of Hyrum, Utah. Knowledge- 
able reviewers each month comment on 
the current offerings of Southern Cali- 
fornia theaters (stage and screen), of 
Southern California booksellers and of 
Southern California restaurants. “Gear 
for Travel’ and “The Key to Your Car’’ 
provide automotive news and details 
about products associated with travel 
(everything from where to get a $625 
Alaskan wolf fur parka to a device ena- 
bling a one-armed fisherman to reel in a 
trout). And in addition to all this, most 
issues of the magazine have articles in 
the back of the book on travel abroad. 
Recent subjects have included Istanbul, 
Melbourne, the Andes and the Seychel- 
les archipelago. 

Three of the most popular of the con- 
tinuing features appear in the front of the 
magazine. Jack Smith, otherwise a col- 
umnist for the Los Angeles Times, writes 
“A Day In The City” in which he visits 
regions and landmarks of contemporary 
Los Angeles (Dodger Stadium, Farmer’s 
Market, Chinatown, the Watts Towers) 
and reports what he finds there. This kind 

















of assignment is as tricky as riding a 
brahma bareback and it is a tribute to 
Smith’s ability and flair that he can, for 
example, describe a visit to that logjam 
of California driftwood, downtown Los 
Angeles, without being silly or brutal. 
Lawrence Clark Powell is that rarest of 
rare birds, a librarian who loves books. 
He himself has played a lively part in the 
literary life of the Pacific Coast while 
pursuing a career that led to the director- 
ship of the UCLA library. Some of the 
31 ‘California Classics Reread’ he has 
discussed with affection and verve in 
Westways were easy choices: Frank Nor- 
ris’s McTeague and Helen Hunt Jackson’s 
Ramona. Others were surprises: Raymond 
Chandler’s The Big Sleep and Harry 
Leon Wilson’s Merton of the Movies. 
Most of the books were relatively fa- 


miliar but some, like Walter Nordhoff’s 


Journey of the Flame were obscure. The 
series ended in December, 1970, to be 
succeeded by a new series of the literary 
classics of the Southwest. Books by writ- 
ers such as Willa Catha, Oliver La Farge, 


J. Frank Dobie, D. H. Lawrence and Jo- 


seph Wood Krutch will be offered for 
rereading in the new series. 

Russ Leadabrand’s “Let’s Explore a 
Byway” has been running continuously 
in the magazine for years, introducing 
readers to the nearly limitless opportuni- 
ties for enjoyment along the narrow lanes 
of the California back country: Anza- 
Borrego State Park, San Francisquito Can- 
yon, the Monterey peninsula. 

You see how vigorous a magazine this 
is: calendars and reviews of places to go 
and things to do stuffed into every avail- 
able corner in the back of the magazine 
while up front Russ Leadabrand is end- 
lessly roaming the back roads, Lawrence 
Clark Powell is tirelessly mining through 
the mountains of western literature to 
hold out the high-grade and Jack Smith 
is searching as hopefully for Los Angeles 
as Coronado ever sought Cibola as one 
Day in the City follows another. And all 
of it crisply and excitingly designed, the 
articles heightened in appeal through use 
of some of Southern California’s finest 
illustrating talent. 

The unavoidable emphasis on Los An- 
geles and Southern California might seem 
to reduce the magazine’s appeal. But 
Los Angeles is probably the most impor- 
tant thing to happen to the West since 
the gold rush and it has been creeping 





perceptibly toward Nevada for more than 
30 years now. Anything we can learn 
about it before it arrives to inundate us 
altogether is a benefit. 

Historical articles do not figure so 
prominently in the magazine as they did 
in decades past; Westways has become 
more topical with the times. So, too, in 
a different way, has The American West 
(599 College Avenue, Palo Alto, Califor- 
nia 94306; $9.00 per year for six issues). 

Founded in 1963 as the journal of the 
Western History Association, the maga- 
zine has since passed into private owner- 
ship, but without relinquishing its pre- 
occupation with the history of North 
America west of the Mississippi River. 
Since its inception it has distinguished 
itself by the rich and placid beauty of 
its appearance and the uneven character 
of its contents. 

That isn’t a slur if it sounds like one. 
It is a difficulty inherent in publishing a 
magazine by and for enthusiasts (it is a 
buff’s magazine, after all) that one man’s 
enthusiasm is another man’s so-what. 
And there is a tremendous amount of 
ground to cover west of the Mississippi. 
Thus a single issue of the magazine can 
and does (September, 1970) contain ar- 
ticles on the history of steamboat navi- 
gation on the upper Missouri River, the 
‘fictionalized facsimile” of an 1850 over- 
land guidebook for women, excerpts from 
paleontologist Charles L. Camp’s classic 
book Earth Song (recently reissued by 
The American West’s book publishing 
arm), a short piece, with an architect's 
rendering, about a Summer White House 
proposed for Colorado’s Mount Falcon 
during Teddy Roosevelt’s administration, 
a detailed account of the shooting of 
Judge David S. Terry at a San Joaquin 
Valley railroad cafe, a discussion of cow- 
boy ballads, and a 12-page section of re- 
views and criticisms of current books 
about the West. 

Now, that is truly a mixed bag—other 
issues have reflected even greater diver- 
sity—and in the same issue with the ar- 
ticles listed above, the magazine’s new 
editor broached three questions to the 
readership about broadening the maga- 
zine’s scope still farther. ‘‘Should we,” 
he asked, “be concerned with today’s 
problems of the environment, pollution 
and preservation? Shall we relate to nat- 
ural as well as man-made history? Should 
we become involved in the social issues 


of today’s world?”’ 

These questions, addressed to the 
readership at large, prompted a postal 
tsunami. The American West’s readers 
had already had an opportunity to sam- 
ple their magazine flavored with con- 
temporary material, most notably in the 
issue for January of last year which was 
devoted entirely to the theme of law and 
order. Contributions included a schol- 
arly disquisition on the San Francisco 
Vigilance Committees of 1851 and 1856, 
articles on bad men Sam Bass and Pretty 
Boy Floyd, good/bad man John Ringo and 
the all-good men of the Northwest 
Mounted Police—and a powerful photo 
essay on the Berkeley People’s Park con- 
frontation of 1969. 

“History has a way of catching up with 
us,” wrote then-editor T. H. Watkins. 
“| discovered this in a particularly telling 
fashion last spring when | was compelled 
One morning to ask a teenaged National 
Guard soldier to enter American West's 
Berkeley office. ...The historian’s stance 
of objectivity does little to reduce the 
emotional impact of a bayonet held ap- 
proximately six inches from one’s belly.” 

As compelling a lesson in history as 
Watkins found the event, the magazine’s 
subscribers have been far from unani- 
mous. Some have endorsed the inclusion 
of editorial material of contemporary 
relevance. Without it, one reader wrote, 
the magazine is little more than an ‘‘ex- 
pensive comic book of sentimental 
trivia.” But disagreement has been pas- 
sionate: “No, keep away from all your 
social consciousness, hippies, and other 
pollutants; give us a few hours every 
other month along the Oregon Trail... .” 

And that is what the magazine will do. 
Already recent issues have opened the 
way for a broader editorial policy, with 
articles on contemporary environmental 
problems in Alaska and color photo- 
graphic essays on the natural history and 
outdoor scenery of the West. There will 
be no more attention given, however, to 
current questions of social or political 
nature. 

Westways and The American West are 
both magazines of unique interest and 
appeal, and we hope you will benefit 
from making their acquaintance. O 


—DAVID TOLL 
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MOUNTAINS 
Continued from page 34 
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the Carson Range seem only a preface to the 
main Sierra crest surmounted at Donner Sum- 
mit. This is the route of the first transconti- 
nental railroad, and of California-bound 
emigrant wagons before that. Unlike Inter- 
state 80, Route US 50 climbs steeply out of 
the Carson Valley, up the formidable eastern 
front and surmounts the range at Spooner’s 
Summit. North and south of US 50, Nevada 
Routes 27 and 19 also climb the front to give 
breathtaking vistas before crossing the range 
at Mt. Rose and Kingsbury Summits. 

Notice that word summit. That’s a piece of 
Nevadaiana. Pass doesn’t describe the forth- 
rightness of many of Nevada’s roads. They 
seldom seek out the low easy passes (often 
there aren’t any), but instead vault over the 
nearest slight dip in the range’s crest. This is 
a characteristic that makes many of the state’s 
roads more fun to travel. 

The ease of automobile access in the Car- 
son Range has made the Tahoe Basin a year- 
round playground, but it is also contributing 
mightily to the Range’s growing environ- 
mental problems: water-pollution, smog, and 
the spread of urban sprawl over the range’s 
slopes. It is astonishing to travel roads through 
a beautiful mountain environment then sud- 
denly confront subdivisions, bumper-to- 


bumper traffic, high-rise buildings, acres of. 


pavement, and neon jumble. 

However, there is still much natural beauty 
left around Tahoe. Still-wild pockets of beauty 
come to you unexpectedly. There is a gorgeous 
little lake just off the highway (Route 28) 
that traverses the wild and beautiful north- 
east shore of the lake. It is part of a large tract 
of undeveloped land that should be acquired 
and preserved. This might help atone for the 
damage being inflicted on so many other beau- 
tiful parts of the range. 

We happened on this little lake most re- 
cently in late fall when the fires of autumn 
were still glowing, but its aspens, willows, and 
cloud-reflecting water mirror are beautiful in 
any season. The higher elevations of the range 
are made lovely by many small lakes like this 
one, just off the beaten path, scattered through 
the forests or lying in small bowls carved out 
by long-melted glaciers. 


The Wassuk Range 


In a cluster southeast of the Carson Range 
are three more ranges made predominantly 


of granite. The first two, the Pine Nut Range, 
and the Pine Grove Hills are more notable for 
the stands of pinyon pines that clothe their 
slopes than for their height or form. The third, 
the Wassuk Range, dominated Walker Lake 
with its highest point, Mt. Grant, rising over 
7,000 feet above the lake’s surface. The Was- 
suk is primarily granitic, but there are also 
older rocks (Mesozoic of 100-200 million 
years old), and younger volcanic rocks ex- 
posed in the range. 

Probably the most remarkable feature of 
this range is the pronounced bend in its back- 
bone, traceable to movements in a fault zone 
geologists call the Walker Lane. The zone 
was named for Joseph Walker, a mountain 
man who led a’party of 60 trappers into Ne- 
vada in 1833. They pioneered the route down 
the Humboldt River, travelled past the lake 
which also bears Walker’s name to make the 
first entrance into California across the Sierra. 

Travel westward across Nevada has always 
been difficult, except for the Humboldt River 
valley route and the Walker Lane, but dis- 
placements of the ranges in the Lane have 
resulted in a kind of zig-zag passage, permit- 
ting roads and railroads to traverse the region 
in a northwesterly direction without having to 
cross range after range. Hence the term 
“lanes: 

The north end of the Wassuk Range lies 
in the Walker Lane, which extends along the 
southwest side of Nevada from Pyramid Lake 
to Las Vegas. It parallels, and in many re- 
spects is quite similar to the well-known San 
Andreas Fault in California. As with the San 
Andreas, movement along the Walker Lane 
has been mostly horizontal, shifting most of 
Nevada southeastward relative to California. 
The fault zone is made up of many roughly 
parallel faults that converge, diverge, and 
intersect each other. Mountain ranges caught 
in this zone have been rotated and bent into 
crescents and other odd shapes by the differing 
amounts of movement along the various fault 
strands. The resulting jumble is strikingly dif- 
ferent from the regular Basin and Range 
pattern of parallel, straight ranges found 
throughout most of the rest of Nevada. Move- 
ment. in the zone has taken place since Paleo- 
zoic time continues still. The zone is unlike 
the San Andreas Fault, however, since it is 
still very active, and periodically causes severe 
earthquakes. In contrast the Walker Lane is 





relatively quiescent now and is wracked only 
by an occasional feeble tremor. 


The White Mountains 


The most southerly of the granitic ranges, 
the White Mountains, straddle the border 
with California on the west side of the Walker 
Lane. The northern tip of the range, the only 
part in Nevada, is the highest point in the 
state (Boundary Peak, 13,145 feet elevation). 
Like other ranges west of the Walker Lane, 
the White Mountains have been affected by 
lateral movements, but they have been less 
chaotic than those in the lane. The range 
wasn’t bent or twisted, but has rotated on its 
axis until its trend is northwest, rather than 
northeast as with most Nevada ranges. 

The White Mountains are rugged, but 
fairly accessible. A good highway skirts the 


eastern and southern flanks of the range to 
provide fine views of its 8,000 foot wall of 
granite. A paved road near Westgard Pass 
climbs north onto the summit ridges of the 
range into the high-country home of gnarled 
and ancient Bristlecone pines. Remnants of 
the limestone cap that once covered these 
ridges are preferred by the Bristlecones, 
though this is often in the most exposed areas. 
Here, some individual trees have managed to 
survive the harshest of alpine environments 
to become the oldest living things on earth. 

There are spectacular views of the High 
Sierra looking west from these summit ridges 
of the White Mountains. The view to the east 
is equally spectacular, looking into Nevada 
across the repeating lines of the long swells 
of mountain waves on the Great Basin’s sea 


of rock. [eal 


Typical high Sierra country. This is a strikingly beautiful canyon near Lake Tahoe. 
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The pollution war — waged against man, by 
man. Everybody loses unless we all do our 
share in cleaning up our environment. 


We're at war because man is using up the 
world’s natural resources and failing to re- 
cycle wastes or adequately measure the con- 
sequences of use. 


Today we're providing solutions to the prob- 
lems of pollution — with electricity. 


Electricity pumps contaminants away from 
lakes and streams to purification plants, 
instead of into our valuable bodies of water. 


Electricity purges smoke and dust stacks. 


Electricity makes the machinery go around 
in sewage plants, in water treatment plants, in 
fact everywhere there's a pollution cleanup job 
to be done. 


Electricity helps make optimum use of 
natural resources. 


Electricity, delivered pollution-free to your 
home, helps you to help all of us toward a 
better world. 


Electricity is clean. 


It improves the quality of our lives. It’s our 
built-in silent, invisible labor force in home 
and factory. 

We're proud of our product because without 
electricity we couldn't begin to battle pollution. 
The pollution war is one war we've got to win. 
Because we all know what we've got to lose — 
and life is our most precious natural resource. 


SIERRA PACIFIC POWER COMPANY 
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PERFECT DAY IN COURT 
Continued from page 49 


There was silence, rife with omi- 
nous foreboding. Only heavy breath- 
ing of those present gave evidence of 
life. Unable to control the accumu- 
lation of juices mellowed with the 
pungent weed, Judge Frazer broke 
the deadlock with a heavy shot into 
the spittoon nearby. No one was sure 
enough to give a statement on what 
happened next, but the two green 
bottle flies simultaneously landed on 
Jumbo’s ears, and the rest is history. 
Jumbo’s box exploded. Its board- 
lengths flew every which way, and 
there was Jumbo holding the floor. 
Then he was quick to wheel and slam 
his hind feet into the railing. It flew, 
too, and through the breach Jumbo 
caromed and wheeled again. The 
judge, the lawyers, the principals, all 
flinchéd back, as he rendered two 
panels of the rostrum into kindling. 
Two inkwells were later retrieved ly- 
ing against a wall forty feet away, 
with ink spots showing how they 
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passed in flight. It must be noted that 
Jumbo left the jury box alone. 

Jumbo wheeled again to open 
court, more open than before, since 
the fore part of the audience was 
gone up the aisle. Here Jumbo splin- 
tered sundry courtroom furniture 
within a radius of twenty feet, and his 
honor pounded with his gavel and 
ordered court adjourned. The flies 
had gone out a window, and Jumbo 
came to a standstill as the bystanders 
hugging the walls saw him turn his 
head to look for his master, droop 
one ear, then sing his song of victory, 
pOlCe 2 Ole ea Olices 

The evening Blue Eagle gave an 
account under a heading “Hell In 
Court”: “After several hundred dol- 
lars worth of courtroom fixtures had 
been destroyed by Jumbo, Judge 
Frazer hastened the trial to a conclu- 
sion. He ruled that Jumbo had amply 
demonstrated he had the force and 
was capable of laying bare an ore 
deposit. He ruled, too, that in essence 
Jumbo was an agent of his master, 
Ole Johnson, clearing the way for a 
verdict for the defendant and against 
the plaintiffs.” 

“Subsequently these latter two 
have signed a confession of fraudu- 
lently removing stakes set by Ole 
Johnson and substituting their own. 
The two men have left these parts, 
and it is a question whether they will 
return.” 

Thus endeth a perfect day in court. 
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oresent Nevada fun 

family style. 





Box 18, Incline Village 
Nevada 89450 
(702) 831-0691 


Highway 28 (Tahoe Blvd.) 
North Lake Tahoe 
Nevada 
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200 LUXURIOUS LAKE VIEW ROOMS 

DELIGHTFUL DINING 

MASTER CHEFS 

ACRES MORE VALET PARKING 

ALL THE EXCITEMENT & BEAUTY OF LAKE TAHOE 





We'll Pamper You Outrageously STATELINE — SOUTH LAKE TAHOE, NEVADA 89449 — PHONE (702) 588-2411 | 











